2l6       CRITICISM IN  AN  UNROMANTIC  AGE
This Chaucer's Arcite did not say; with advantage, since
when said we do not believe it,
To die, when Heaven had put you in my power!
Fate could not choose a more malicious hour.
Chaucer's Arcite did not talk about Heaven putting
Emily "in his power", as if she were some captured
animal; nor was he small enough to imagine Fate itself
so small as to gratify "malice".
What greater curse could envious Fortune give,
Than just to die when I began to live!
Vain men! how vanishing a bliss we crave;
Now warm in love, now withering in the grave!
Here Dryden seems to me to be growing for a moment
more sincere; then he again remembers his audience and
his fatal itch to produce effects; and the falsetto returns.
Never, O never more to see the sun!
Still dark, in a damp vault, and still alone 1
One would think he was afraid of catching, like Webster's
Flamineo, "an everlasting cold".
This fate is common; but I lose my breath
Near bliss, and yet not blessed before my death.
Farewell! but take me dying in your arms;
*Tis all I can enjoy of all your charms.
The anguish of a dying lover at leaving his mistress
unpossessed is a touch true enough to life, though
Chaucer passed it by; in the last letters of Keats it becomes
terrible; but, tricked out with these flowers of speech,
does it not become alittle rancid, a little crude and vulgar?
And, with ten lines more than Chaucer, how much of
Chaucer's poetry Dryden has lost! If one cares for labels
like Fancy and Imagination, I know no better example
of the difference between them.